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WHAT  GANDHI  MIGHT  DO  FOR 

AMERICA 


HE  sermon  which  I  am  to  preach  to  you  this 
morning  is  suggested  by  the  possibility,  which 
has  been  agitated  recently  in  our  newspapers,  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  of  India  coming  here  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  connection  with  his  visit  to  London  in  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  second  Round  Table  Conference  this  com¬ 
ing  Fall.  There  are  some  of  us  who  have  been  disturbed 
by  this  possibility.  We  believe  that  Gandhi  is  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  cause  of  India.  We  believe  that  this  cause  is 
so  difficult  and  delicate  as  to  make  exaction  upon  every 
moment  of  the  Mahatma’s  time  and  upon  every  atom  of 
strength  at  his  disposal.  And  we  believe  that  this  cause  is 
to  be  settled  not  in  New  York,  or  Chicago,  or  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  but  in  London,  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  important  question  of  what 
would  happen  to  Gandhi  if  he  should  come  to  this  country 
in  the  midst  of  the  current  excitement  over  India.  It  makes 
one  tremble  to  think  of  how  he  would  be  exploited  by  the 
sensational  American  press,  and,  in  the  face  of  this  ex¬ 
ploitation,  would  be  misunderstood  by  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  This  holy  man  from  the  East,  cast  suddenly  into  the 
midst  of  our  material  civilization,  with  its  tabloids,  bill¬ 
boards  and  radios,  its  moving  picture  theatres  and  public 
lecture  halls,  would  speedily  become  not  an  object  of  ven¬ 
eration  but  a  nine  days’  wonder.  His  visit  would  be  not  a 
pilgrimage  but  a  circus.  What  happened  to  Albert  Einstein 
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some  months  ago,  magnified  not  a  hundred  but  a  thou¬ 
sandfold,  is  a  picture  of  what  would  happen  to  Gandhi. 
All  the  alarm  that  imaginative  persons  have  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  speculation  of  the  second  coming  of  Jesus 
to  a  society  which  acclaims  his  divinity  but  has  not  one 
vestige  of  understanding  of  his  character  and  teaching 
would  in  the  case  of  Gandhi  be  suddenly  made  real  before 
our  face  and  eyes.  No — there  are  a  dozen  reasons  why 
Gandhi  should  not  come  to  America  at  this  time.  These 
reasons  have  been  respectfully  but  frankly  stated  to  the 
Mahatma.  And,  whatever  the  personal  disappointment,  I 
count  it  an  occasion  of  satisfaction  and  relief  to  have  his 
positive  assurance  that  he  has  no  intention  of  visiting 
America  this  coming  Fall. 

But  I  cannot  leave  the  discussion  of  this  question  at  this 
point,  for  to  consider  Gandhi  in  this  country  is  to  think 
not  only  of  India  but  of  America;  and  to  picture  Gandhi 
arriving  on  these  shores  is  to  imagine  not  only  what 
America  might  do  to  him  but  also  what  he  might  do  to 
America.  If  we  were  selfish  in  this  matter,  what  could 
we  more  desire  than  the  visitation  of  this  sainted  man  to 
our  community?  For  would  not  such  visitation  be  indeed 
like  a  second  coming  of  the  Nazarene  not  only  in  the  out¬ 
ward  incongruities  of  the  situation  but  also  in  the  inner 
revelations  of  how  the  divine  spirit  works  among  men. 
Think  of  the  service  which  Gandhi  might  render  to  the 
American  people  if  on  some  future  day,  when  India  is 
free,  and  the  life  work  of  the  Mahatma  largely  done,  he 
should  come  to  this  country  and  dwell  among  us  full  of 
grace  and  truth !  It  is  this  speculation  which  I  want  to 
consider  with  you  for  a  few  moments  this  morning.  Put¬ 
ting  aside  all  matters  of  political  interest  and  of  the 
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present  Nationalist  movement  in  India  for  independence, 
I  want  you  to  contemplate  with  me  .  Gandhi,  the  man,  in 
his  possible  relation  to  the  realities  of  our  American  scene. 

(1) — The  first  thing  that  Gandhi  might  do  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  if  he  were  to  come  to  this  country,  would  be  to  teach 
us  the  meaning  of  the  religion  which  we  profess.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  strange  sort  of  statement,  for  at  least 
two  reasons  which  are  manifest  to  your  minds. 

In  the  first  place,  Gandhi  is  not  a  Christian,  but  a 
Hindu.  He  has  had  contacts  with  Christianity;  he  has 
more  than  once  proclaimed  his  indebtedness  to  the  New 
Testament,  more  especially  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount; 
he  enjoyed  correspondence  with  Leo  Tolstoy  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  years  of  the  life  of  this  greatest  of  the  Christian 
moralists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  today,  as  in 
his  earliest  years,  the  Mahatma  is  a  devoted  adherent  to 
the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

Secondly,  we  see  in  the  outward  appearances  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  Gandhi’s  life  nothing  that  we  familiarly  recognize 
as  Christian  in  our  western  understanding  of  the  word. 
Thus,  while  Gandhi  was  recently  in  prison,  he  read  for  his 
soul’s  comfort  the  pages  not  of  the  Bible  but  of  the 
Bhagavat  Gita.  In  his  prayer  services  in  the  morning 
and  evening  in  the  Ashram,  he  calls  not  upon  the  trini¬ 
tarian  Godhead  of  the  Christian  faith  but  upon  the  God 
of  his  own  country.  I  find  it  difficult  to  clothe  Gandhi 
in  the  papal  robes  of  Rome,  or  to  visualize  him  before  the 
splendor  of  cathedral  altars,  or  even  to  see  him  comfort¬ 
ably  seated  in  a  , Protestant  pew.  There  is  a  famous  story 
of  the  time  when  Gandhi  tried  to  get  entrance  into  a  Prot¬ 
estant  church  in  South  Africa  where  his  dear  friend,  the 
Englishman,  Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews,  was  preaching.  Coming 
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to  this  church  on  a  Sunday  evening  and  making  his  way 
to  a  pew,  he  was  quietly  informed  that  he  could  not  re¬ 
main,  since  this  church  was  a  church  for  white  men  and 
not  for  black  men !  Gandhi  is  not  a  Christian  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  does  not  conform  to 
the  practices  of  Christians  as  we  are  familiar  with  them 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  so  why  should  we  expect  that 
he  could  teach  us  anything  about  the  meaning  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ? 

Yet,  in  the  very  asking  of  this  question  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  all  that  we  have  just  said  of  Gandhi  might 
equally  be  said  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  himself!  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  Jesus  was  not  a  Christian  but  a  Jew, 
and  was  reared  not  in  a  Christian  church  but  in  a  Jewish 
synagogue.  He  never  read  the  New  Testament,  but  only 
the  Old  Testament;  and  he  never  called  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  deity,  but  only  upon  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel.  I 
find  it  as  difficult  to  think  of  Jesus  as  of  Gandhi  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Saint  Peter.  I  cannot  appropriately 
visualize  Jesus  in  any  cathedral  of  Europe  and  America 
into  which  I  have  ever  entered.  I  venture  to  say  that  if 
the  Nazarene  should  come  today  to  New  York  City,  he 
would  receive  no  hospitable  welcome  in  any  Protestant 
church  with  which  I  chance  to  be  familiar.  All  of  which 
must  convince  us  that  Christianity  in  its  essence  is  not 
a  matter  of  creeds  and  rituals,  of  churches,  cathedrals 
and  meeting  houses,  but  a  matter  of  life — the  life  of  pity 
and  compassion,  of  hatred  of  evil  and  horror  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  of  love  for  humankind,  and  of  forgiveness  even  of 
our  enemies !  More  than  any  other  man  now  living  upon 
this  earth  Mahatma  Gandhi  has  revealed  the  secret  and 
mastered  the  discipline  of  the  life  which  Jesus  lived,  and 
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therefore  more  than  any  other  man  of  whom  I  know  to¬ 
day  this  Hindu  saint  could  teach  America  the  meaning 
of  the  Christianity  which  we  profess  so  loudly  and  prac¬ 
tice  so  lightly.  I  recall  the  story  of  Stanley  Jones,  him¬ 
self  a  Christian  saint  in  India,  who  at  one  time  con¬ 
sulted  Gandhi  about  the  Christian  missions  in  the  latter’s 
country.  Mr.  Jones  wanted  to  know  how  the  missionaries 
could  extend  their  influence,  deepen  their  faith,  and  more 
truly  serve  the  interests  of  the  Indian  people.  According 
to  the  tale  Gandhi  answered  this  inquiry,  with  what  I 
must  believe  was  one  of  his  gentlest  smiles  playing  upon 
his  features,  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  the  Christian 
missionaries  to  begin  living  the  Christian  life! 

If  Gandhi  should  come  to  this  country  today,  most  of 
us  would  see  the  first  real  Christian,  in  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  word,  upon  whom  our  eyes  had  ever  rested.  The 
Mahatma  would  enter  our  world  very  much  as  Jesus  en¬ 
tered  the  Roman  world  two  thousand  years  ago.  The 
parallel  between  these  two  great  civilizations  is  striking. 
In  America  today,  as  in  Rome  yesterday,  we  have  gross 
materialism,  aggressive  militarism,  political  debauchery, 
the  decay  of  morals,  and  the  disintegration  of  estab¬ 
lished  religion.  What  Jesus  did  to  that  ancient  world, 
by  the  mere  miracle  of  his  personality  and  teaching,  is 
attested  in  the  history  of  the  first  three  hundred  years 
of  the  Christian  movement.  Gandhi  might  do  the  same 
with  us.  If  he  could  not  save  our  civilization  he  could 
at  least  lay  the  foundation  of  that  new  and  greater 
civilization  which  would  bring  deliverance  to  millions 
of  mankind. 

(2) — The  second  thing  which  Gandhi  might  do  for 
this  country,  and  also  for  the  world,  would  be  to  teach 
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us  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  life’s  simplicities.  There 
was  a  time  when  simple  living,  by  which  I  mean  a  life 
divorced  from  all  the  entanglements  and  responsibilities 
of  excessive  material  possession,  was  the  law  of  our 
American  society.  This  law,  it  should  be  said,  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  our  people  by  the  rigor  of  sheer  necessity. 
When  the  Pilgrim  fathers  came  to  the  shores  of  Cape 
Cod  and  there  reared  their  log  cabins  and  tilled  their 
harvest  fields,  they  followed  the  practice  of  the  simple 
life  because  no  other  type  of  life  was  possible  on  this 
continent  at  that  time.  For  generations  thereafter  the 
colonists  and  their  successors,  the  pioneers,  continued  to 
be  faithful  to  the  highest  standards  of  simplicity,  since 
labor  had  produced  no  wealth  beyond  what  was  needed 
for  the  merest  subsistence  upon  the  land.  Later,  when  the 
necessity  of  simple  living  had  passed,  the  doctrine  of 
the  simple  life  became  transformed  from  a  practice  to  a 
doctrine  of  American  religion.  Thus  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son,  catching  up  the  famous  phrase  of  Wordsworth,  ex¬ 
horted  his  contemporaries  to  obedience  to  the  rule  of 
“plain  living  and  high  thinking.”  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
friend  and  fellow-townsman  of  Emerson,  not  satisfied 
with  preaching  and  writing  the  gospel  of  the  simple  life, 
undertook  to  practice  it  in  his  own  experience  and  there¬ 
with  to  give  an  example  to  his  fellow  citizens.  You  re¬ 
member  how  he  left  the  little  town  of  Concord  and 
plunged  into  the  woods  of  Walden,  and  there  on  the 
shores  of  Walden  Pond  lived  for  two  years  the  life  of 
a  hermit,  building  his  own  house,  finding  his  own  food, 
making  his  own  clothing,  in  order  that  he  might  demon¬ 
strate  to  all  who  would  see  and  understand  that  the  sim¬ 
ple  life  was  not  only  possible  but  beautiful.  As  recently 
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as  the  spacious  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  we  were 
taught  again  the  virtue  of  simple  living,  when  this  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  was  always  doing  unusual  things  in  the  White 
House,  did  the  highly  unusual  thing  of  commending  to 
the  nation  Pastor  Wagner’s  famous  book,  “The  Simple 
Life,”  and  made  this  book  for  a  period  of  months  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  “best  sellers.”  But  President 
Roosevelt,  for  all  his  potent  influence,  failed  as  com¬ 
pletely  in  his  later  day  as  did  Emerson  and  Thoreau  in 
their  earlier  day,  to  commend  the  practice  of  simple  liv¬ 
ing  to  the  American  people.  Our  riches  were  become  too 
much  for  us.  We  were  being  overwhelmed  by  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  mere  possessions.  Suddenly  we  were  all 
devotees  of  pleasure,  lovers  of  luxury,  builders  of  a 
civilization  so  cluttered  up  with  material  things  that  it  was 
hard  to  recall  that  the  ideal  of  the  simple  life  was  in  the 
beginning  one  of  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  the  fathers. 

It  is  this  fact,  the  growing  luxury  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  which  gives  a  touch  of  the  ludicrous  to  the  mere 
thought  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  with  his  loin  cloth,  his  bare 
feet  and  bare  legs,  his  handful  of  dates  for  the  day’s  sub¬ 
sistence,  his  persistent  habit  of  sleeping  not  on  a  bed  but 
on  the  rough  boards  of  the  floor,  coming  to  this  country 
and  actually  living  among  us.  These  personal  habits  of  the 
Mahatma  must  be  viewed,  of  course,  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  that  ideal  of  the  ascetic  life  which  is  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  religion  among  Eastern  peoples.  They 
must  also  and  very  significantly  be  seen  as  the  weapons 
deliberately  chosen  for  his  use  by  a  man  who  is  leading 
the  battle  of  an  impoverished  people  against  the  political 
and  economic  exploitation  of  one  of  the  richest  empires 
in  history.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  vivid  dramatization  of 
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the  poverty  of  India  as  contrasted  with  the  wealth  of  Brit¬ 
ain  than  the  spectacle  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  walking  all 
but  naked  amid  the  regal  splendor  of  Buckingham  Palace 
and  Westminster?  But  fundamentally  this  loin  cloth,  these 
bare  feet,  this  handful  of  dates,  this  cup  of  goat’s  milk, 
are  the  expression  not  of  India  nor  even  of  India’s  battle 
for  emancipation  but  of  a  soul  that  has  learned  through 
the  discipline  of  years  the  eternal  beauty  of  the  truth, 
discovered  centuries  ago  by  Jesus,  “that  the  life  is  more 
than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment” ! 

But  Gandhi  has  discovered  and  revealed  not  only  the 
beauty  but  the  essential  power  of  this  gospel  of  the  simple 
life.  For  in  what  is  the  Mahatma  so  potent  at  this  hour  as 
in  the  fact  that,  in  his  struggles  for  his  people,  he  has 
nothing  to  lose,  and  thus  himself  is  perfectly  delivered 
from  the  fear  of  consequences  ?  Have  you  ever  stopped  to 
think  that  the  more  you  have  in  this  world  the  weaker 
you  are — that  it  is  the  man  who  has  great  possessions, 
laid  up  in  storage,  who  is  afraid  day  and  night  of  the 
losses  that  he  may  suffer,  and  that  it  is  the  nation  which 
has  territory,  riches,  trade  and  commerce  which  stands 
always  in  terror  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars?  Only  the 
poor  man  is  secure,  and  only  the  little  nation  unafraid. 
If  Gandhi  is  strong  today- — and  I  believe  him  to  be 
stronger  in  his  influence  and  leadership  than  any  other 
man  now  living  in  the  world ! — it  is  because  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  through  the  utter  simplicity  of  his  life,  in  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  points  of  attack  in  his  position  which 
are  exposed  to  his  enemies.  This  man’s  life  is  not  in  the 
body,  and  therefore  he  does  not  fear  the  death  of  the 
body.  He  lives  not  in  anything  that  his  soul  possesses, 
but  only  in  that  soul  itself,  and  therefore  anticipates  no 
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loss.  His  are  the  simplicities  of  mind  and  heart  which  defy 
the  sword  of  every  conqueror,  the  jail  of  every  oppressor, 
even  the  dagger  of  every  assassin. 

How  many  of  you  read  the  lovely  story,  published  some 
weeks  ago,  of  Gandhi’s  interview  with  the  delegation  of 
Communists  who  came  to  denounce  and  perhaps  even  to 
attack  him  while  he  was  staying  at  Karachi  in  attendance 
upon  the  All-India  Congress?  The  Mahatma  arrived  in 
Karachi  under  the  shadow  of  the  execution  by  the  English 
Government  of  three  Indians  who  had  assassinated  a  Brit¬ 
ish  official.  The  Communists,  blaming  Gandhi  for  not  sav¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  these  unfortunates,  attacked  him  on  his 
arrival  at  Karachi,  and  might  have  killed  or  at  least  seri¬ 
ously  injured  him  had  he  not  been  promptly  protected  by 
his  followers.  Later  on  these  Communists  demanded  a 
hearing  for  a  delegation  of  their  representatives,  in  order 
that  Gandhi  might  receive  officially  their  statement  of 
grievances.  The  Mahatma’s  friends  begged  him  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  these  representatives  who  had  insulted  and  endan¬ 
gered  him  and  might  now  be  plotting  another  and  more 
successful  attack  upon  him.  Gandhi,  however,  not  only 
consented  to  receive  the  Communists  but  actually  insisted 
upon  receiving  them  alone.  When  these  violent  young  In¬ 
dians  came  into  his  presence  he  listened  to  them  with 
infinite  gentleness  and  patience.  Then  he  began  to  talk,  as 
only  the  Mahatma  himself  can  talk.  “I  shall  not  com¬ 
plain,”  he  said,  “if  you  beat  me.  I  have  no  bodyguard. 
God  alone  keeps  vigil  over  me.  Some  think  me  crazy, 
some  a  fool  because  of  my  love  for  my  enemies,  but  it  is 
the  very  foundation  of  my  whole  life’s  work  and  creed.  I 
have  nothing  left  to  sacrifice.  I  have  no  worldly  posses¬ 
sions.  I  am  a  beggar.  But  the  day  that  India  abandons  the 
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sacred  principle  of  non-violence  I  shall  let  my  fragile 
body  perish.  If  you  say  that  I  am  doing  harm  to  India 
you  have  a  right  to  do  so,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  turn  you  to 
the  path  of  affection  and  truth.  I  have  no  weapon  against 
you  except  love.  Let  none  take  upon  himself  the  duty  of 
protecting  me.  God  alone  can  do  that.”  Before  Gandhi 
had  finished  speaking,  so  the  newspaper  dispatches  re¬ 
corded,  his  antagonists  were  sorry.  “All  left,”  ran  the 
reports,  “in  a  humble,  penitent  mood.” 

Here  is  a  perfect  demonstration  of  the  power,  as  well 
as  the  beauty,  of  Gandhi’s)  life.  It  is  because  of  his  utter 
simplicity  and  his  perfect  love  that  he  is  so  great  a  man. 
Does  anybody  doubt  that  this  man  could  teach  us  Amer¬ 
icans  the  lesson  of  his  days,  and  does  anybody  doubt  that 
we  need  this  lesson?  I  do  not  want  to  be  unjust  to  the 
American  people,  of  whom,  I  am  myself  most  character¬ 
istically  one,  but  I  believe  it  must  be  said  that  nothing  is 
more  true  of  Americans  today  than  the  tragic  fact  that 
we  have  fallen  victim  to  the  poison  of  materialism.  Our 
lust  of  money,  our  fever  of  possession,  our  measure  of 
the  full  happiness  of  life  in  terms  of  automobiles,  radios 
and  clothes,  these  are  the  typical  features  of  our  life  to¬ 
day.  How  else  explain  our  feeling  at  this  hour  when  the 
current  business  depression  is  deemed  the  one  greatest 
tragedy  that  has  befallen,  or  could  befall,  our  society  and 
government?  Beyond  all  things  terrible,  from  our  point  of 
view,  is  this  experience  of  a  decline  in  the  level  of  our 
material  prosperity.  It  is  because  we  feel  this  so  acutely 
that  we  have  turned  upon  our  President,  who  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  what  has  occurred,  and  are  prepared  to 
rend  him  for  the  crime  of  permitting  an  industrial  crisis 
to  occur  during  the  period  of  his  administration.  We  are 
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conscious  of  no  particular  excitement  about  anything  else. 
Political  corruption  and  debauchery,  for  example,  leave  us 
absolutely  cold.  Think  of  what  happened  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding!  This  administration, 
I  venture  to  say,  marked  the  vilest  period  of  corruption 
in  all  the  history  of  this  republic.  Members  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  own  household,  with  his  easy  knowledge  if  not  his 
active  connivance,  sold  out  the  government  of  this  country 
to  the  highest  bidders  for  purposes  of  private  profit.  Yet 
the  people  regarded  this  act  of  treason  as  no  particularly 
tragic  thing,  and,  had  President  Harding  lived,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  re-elected  him  to  a  second  term  of  office 
with  all  the  pomp  and  acclaim  with  which  they  laid  his 
body,  untimely  dead,  within  the  grave.  Yet  Herbert  Hoover, 
not  the  most  successful  of  presidents,  but  an  honest  man,  a 
devoted  servant,  a  competent  administrator  and  a  great 
executive,  must  be  hounded  and  thus  punished  because 
this  country  in  his  day  is  not  as  rich  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Calvin  Coolidge !  The  current  business  depression  is  a 
tragedy,  especially  in  its  dreadful  phase  of  unemployment 
for  millions  of  innocent  men  and  women.  But  in  itself 
a  decline  in  such  prosperity  as  this  in  which  we  have  been 
wallowing  during  recent  years  is  no  disaster.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  we  had  any  standards  of  spiritual  existence,  we 
would  count  this  a  blessing  to  be  used  to  our  own  great 
advantage.  But  we  are  rank  materialists,  and  therefore 
can  suffer  from  nothing  so  terribly  as  from  the  loss  of 
wealth.  We  are  crazy  over  money  and  the  things  that 
money  can  buy,  and  therewith  have  become  like  the  man 
in  holy  scripture  who  pulled  down  his  barns  and  built 
new  ones,  that  he  might  have  room  to  lay  up  and  preserve 
his  overflowing  stores  of  wealth.  You  remember  how  this 
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man  looked  upon  his  fine  new  barns  and  said,  “Soul,  thou 
hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years :  take  thine  ease 
— eat,  drink  and  be  merry.”  Thus  do  the  American  people 
look  upon  their  “much  goods,”  and  give  themselves  to  the 
easy  life  of  eating,  drinking  and  being  merry.  But  let 
us  remember  that  on  the  very  night  when  the  man  in  holy 
scripture  thus  communed  with  his  soul,  that  soul  was  sud¬ 
denly  “required”  of  him,  and  thus  snatched  by  the  grim 
hand  of  death  from  all  the  proud  possessions  of  his  years. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  incongruity  which  would  be 
conspicuous  if  Gandhi  should  come  to  this  country  and 
set  his  meagre  frame  and  ascetic  life  against  the  splendid 
background  of  our  American  extravagance.  But  this  in¬ 
congruity,  ludicrous  if  you  will  have  it  such,  would  be 
a  condemnation  not  of  Gandhi  but  of  America.  The 
Mahatma,  if  ever  he  lands  upon  these  shores,  will  appear 
not  merely  as  a  man  who  has  arrived  among  us  but  as  the 
Day  of  Judgment  which  has  suddenly  and  terribly  de¬ 
scended  upon  us.  Even  now,  in  his  utter  simplicity  of  life 
and  thought,  is  Gandhi  a  living  indictment  upon  all  our 
western  ways.  Just  to  come  into  his  presence,  so  we  are 
told,  is  to  feel  one’s  self  convicted  of  sin  and  shame.  Three 
years  ago,  a  distinguished  American,  a  great  Christian 
leader,  a  man  of  noble  character  and  sincere  devotion, 
went  to  India  and  saw  Gandhi.  This  man  in  his  outward 
appearance  and  ways  of  life  was  typical,  as  you  and  I  are 
typical,  of  the  American  people.  When  asked  how  he  felt 
as  he  sat  in  Gandhi’s  presence,  this  man  replied,  “When 
I  saw  his  loin  cloth,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  my  fine 
clothes.  And  when  I  looked  upon  his  scarred  and  naked 
body,  I  felt  a  flush  of  guilt  course  through  my  veins  at  the 
thought  of  my  prosperous  obesity.” 
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(3) — This  brings  me  to  the  third  and  last  thing  of 
which  I  want  to  speak  this  morning  in  regard  to  what 
Gandhi  might  do  for  America  if  he  should  come  to  this 
country.  May  I  point  out  that  he  might  rediscover  for  us 
the  lost  sources  of  our  inner  life? 

What  is  the  chief  peril  of  our  materialism?  Why  do  we 
instinctively  fear  our  prosperity  even  when  we  enjoy  it? 
Why  do  we  denounce  it,  even  when  we  seek  it?  Are  not 
the  answers  to  these  questions  to  be  found  in  that  atrophy 
of  the  highest  sensibilities  and  faculties  of  man’s  nature 
when  given  over  utterly  to  the  love  of  money  and  the 
pursuit  of  wealth?  Atrophy  of  faculties  through  their 
disuse  is  familiar  in  all  phases  of  our  being.  You  re¬ 
member  the  classic  example  of  Charles  Darwin,  who  con¬ 
fessed  after  his  decades  of  exclusive  absorption  in  the 
study  of  biological  evolution  that  he  had  lost  the  capacity 
to  enjoy  poetry  and  to  appreciate  music.  The  same  sort  of 
atrophy  seizes  upon  our  spiritual  powers  when  we  delib¬ 
erately  neglect  them  in  the  fevered  pursuit  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  possessions  which  may  be  wrested  from  the  world. 
Matthew  Arnold  touched  upon  this  melancholy  truth  in  his 
famous  poem,  “The  Buried  Life.”  Looking  upon  the  in¬ 
dustrial  England  of  his  time,  he  seemed  to  see  the  higher 
life  of  the  people  “buried”  so  deep  beneath  the  accumu¬ 
lations  of  material  gain  that  it  was  practically  lost  to  con¬ 
sciousness.  Yet  it  was  not  wholly  gone!  For 

“.  .  .  in  the  world’s  most  crowded  streets 
Often,  in  the  din  of  strife, 

There  rises  an  unspeakable  desire 
After  the  knowledge  of  our  buried  life  .  .  . 

A  longing  to  inquire 

Into  the  mystery  of  this  heart 

So  wild,  so  deep  in  us — to  know 

Whence  our  lives  come,  and  where  they  go.” 
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Today,  in  the  crowded  din  of  all  our  human  strife,  we 
feel  again  this  same  “unspeakable  desire  after  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  buried  life.”  And  we  feel  it  just  because  we 
know  we  are  in  such  danger  of  losing  consciousness  of 
this  life.  But  if  Gandhi  were  here,  he  would  remind  us, 
for  Gandhi  never  forgets  the  deeper  sources  of  our  being. 
He  disciplines  himself  to  remembrance,  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  forget.  Every  morning,  when 
he  is  living  at  the  Ashram ,  just  at  the  hour  of  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  he  goes  with  his  disciples  to  a  little  knoll  jutting 
out  into  the  river  which  flows  quietly  by  his  settlement. 
There,  sitting  on  the  ground,  facing  toward  the  east,  he 
watches  the  lift  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  as  it  scatters 
the  darkness  and  awakens  the  jungle  to  the  life  of  another 
day.  Then,  in  the  waxing  light,  over  the  stream  and 
through  the  trees  there  rises  the  cadence  of  his  voice  as  he 
chants  the  hymns  of  his  people,  and  speaks  his  prayers 
to  God.  Every  evening,  in  the  same  way,  just  at  the  hour 
of  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  Mahatma  again  gathers  his 
disciples  about  him  and  watches  the  decline  of  day.  Facing 
this  time  to  the  west,  he  sees  the  light  fade  into  the  sud¬ 
den  darkness  of  the  Indian  night,  and  then,  as  the  jungle 
quiets  into  silence,  he  chants  again  his  hymns,  and  speaks 
his  evening  prayer  to  God.  Once  every'  seven  days  Ma¬ 
hatma  Gandhi  leaves  behind  him  his  labors  and  his  cares 
and  gives  himself  to  meditation.  One  day  out  of  every 
seven,  in  other  words,  is  his  day  of  silence,  when  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  receive  anybody  into  his  presence,  or  to  speak  a 
word.  For  on  this  day,  alone  with  his  thoughts,  he  chooses 
to  commune  with  his  own  soul,  and  therein  find  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  that  spirit  which  makes  one  the  world  and  human¬ 
kind.  Not  even  when  the  struggle  of  revolution  waxes 
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fierce  and  furious  about  him,  not  even  when  the  labors  of 
state  weigh  heavily  upon  his  mind,  does  he  miss  this  one 
day  of  silence.  Thus,  while  he  was  conferring  with  Lord 
Irwin,  the  Viceroy  of  all  India,  the  official  representative 
of  the  King  and  Emperor,  in  the  hour  when  the  fate  of  two 
great  countries,  perhaps  of  the  world  itself,  and  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  men  and  women,  was  hanging  in  the 
balance,  not  even  at  such  a  moment  would  he  forego  this 
period  of  silence.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  seventh  day 
came  round,  negotiations  were  suspended  until  Gandhi 
had  finished  his  period  of  lonely  communion,  and  could 
again  return  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  task.  You  may 
call  this  superstition,  if  you  will.  Our  easy-going  and 
materially-minded  Americans  can,  of  course,  find  vast 
amusement  in  such  practices  of  prayer  and  silence.  But  I 
say  to  you  that,  over  against  the  shallow  superficiality  of 
our  sophisticates,  I  am  willing  to  weigh  in  the  balance,  and 
trust  that  I  shall  not  find  wanting,  the  testimony  of  the 
Mahatma  when  he  says,  “Without  prayer,  I  could  do  noth¬ 
ing.”  What  Gandhi  has  done  in  his  country,  and  could  do 
for  us  in  this  country,  is  to  rediscover  the  divine  sources 
of  our  being.  He  has  found  and  proven  the  spiritual  real¬ 
ity  of  the  universe.  He  has  experienced  in  his  own  life 
what  Matthew  Arnold  tried  to  describe  in  the  closing 
lines  of  the  poem  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago, 
where,  speaking  of  the  deliverance  that  follows  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  soul,  he  wrote — 

“A  bolt  is  shot  back  somewhere  in  the  breast, 

And  a  lost  pulse  of  feeling  stirs  again. 

The  eye  sinks  inward  and  the  heart  lies  plain, 

And  what  we  mean  we  say,  and  what  we  would  we  know. 

A  man  becomes  aware  of  his  life’s  flow  .  .  . 

The  hills  where  (it)  rose, 

And  the  sea  where  it  goes.” 
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It  is  this  awareness  which  Mahatma  Gandhi  might  give 
today  to  our  distracted  people.  Alone  among  living  men, 
he  could  bestow  what  most  we  need — 

“A  lull  in  the  hot  race  .  . 

I  could  almost  endure,  I  think,  the  sensational  exploita¬ 
tion  which  would  follow  upon  a  visit  of  Gandhi  to  this 
country  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  repose  and  peace,  the 
calm  and  strength,  which  this  man  could  lay  upon  our 
souls. 

This  is  what  Gandhi  might  do  for  us  if  he  were  to  come 
to  America.  The  Mahatma  could  be  to  our  people  what 
Jesus  was  so  many  centuries  ago  to  his  people :  “the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.”  How  can  I  better  sum  up 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  say  this  morning  than  by  quot¬ 
ing  the  words  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  himself?  After  the 
prolonged  conferences  of  the  great  Indian  with  Lord 
Irwin,  conferences  which  ran  for  many  days  and  for  many 
hours  in  each  day,  the  English  Viceroy  found  himself  in 
a  state  of  utter  exhaustion.  He  was  “all  in,”  as  the  phrase 
has  it.  He  was  drained  dry  of  every  last  ounce  of  physical, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  energy.  It  was  noted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Mahatma  was  still  fresh  and  strong. 
The  repeated  conferences,  prolonged  day  after  day  into 
the  late  hours  of  the  night,  had  apparently  not  shaken  him 
at  all.  Yet  his  body  was  slight,  his  strength  meagre,  and 
he  had  just  emerged  from  eight  months’  imprisonment 
through  the  raging  heat  of  an  Indian  summer.  What  was 
the  secret  of  Gandhi’s  power  at  such  a  time  when  he  bore 
alone  the  responsibility  of  the  present  happiness  and 
future  destiny  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  his  fellow- 
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countrymen?  Asked  this  question,  Gandhi  replied  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  secret? — 

A  clean  heart, 

A  clear  conscience, 

A  cool  head, 

Regular  communion  with  God, 

Abstention  from  carnal  food  and  pleasure, 

No  alcohol,  smoking,  and  condiments, 

A  strict  vegetarian  diet, 

And  love  for  all  my  fellow-men.” 
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